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It is a truism that, among social scientists, the historian, being 
concerned with the "surviving" past, is the most thoroughly dependent on 
the written records - and, therefore, on its custodian, the archivist. 


In consequence, the partnership between historian and archivist is often 


an extremely fruitful one; and it is a pity that the archivist's contrib- 
ution to a joint enterprise so frequently goes unrecognised, while the 
historian hogs the limelight from what emerges from their labour in common. 
With such thoughts in mind, I am all the happier, in this paper, to commemmor- 
ate the name of one such archivist, who was also a good friend; and I am 
grateful to the Tasmanian Historical Research Association for inviting me 

to give this - the third - Fldershaw Memorial Lecture in Hobart and Launceston. 


In truth, historians not only depend on, but are slaves to, records. 
The non-existence of records, or the "non-record", makes it impossible for 
historians to write fruitfully or to do research. In some, perhaps rare, 
cases, superfluity of records may prove an almost equal embarrassment and 
their disappearance a blessing; and I must confess that when I first began 
to do research in Paris on the French Revolution twenty years ago and found 
no local tax records (they had been destroyed by fire in 1871), I was not a 
little relieved. But generally, in France, neither the "non-record” nor 
the "non-archivist" is much in evidence. Occasionally, it is true, there 
is the intervention ‘2s everywhere else) of bureaucratic obstruction between 
record and researcher: in the Bibliotheque Nationale, for instance, be- 
sides leaving their main catalogue brokén up into a multiplicity of separate 
parts, they were inclined to make you write out your application in duplicate 
(though not in exactly identical copies); and if you made a small slip in 
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one, after an hour they might come back and tell you to add another initial 
or number to your name! There was also the "non-erchivist"; but his 
absence might take an agreeable form, such as leaving you the key for the 
week-end under the doormat ~ or leaving the window ajar so you could climb 
in. Or there might be an element of "do-it-yourself" to test your ingenuity 
or enterprise; such as when, in the summer of 1953, every single archivist 
in the Archives Nationales in Paris went off to an international archivists’ 
conference at The Hague and left my friend, Richard Cobb, and myself in the 
care of a very amiable but indolent custodian, (He has since retired and 
been rewarded by a grateful Government with the palmes academigues!) He 
soon gave up any nonsense about fetching our documents for us; so we wandered 
freely round the depositories to fetch our om (it was quite a long walk toot), 
And a couple of nights we were so eager that we got ourselves locked in; and 
at eight in the evening - though it might have been much later if hunger had 
not intervened - we let ourselves out by slipping down a drain-pipe into the 
street $ But, generally speaking, France has excellent archivists and ex- 
cellent archives, suitably stocked by an ancient bureaucracy (historians 
should be grateful to despots like Louis XIV for a good deal of this); and, 
since the Revolution, these have been most methodically organised at three 
levels - the national, the departmental and the communal - in such a way 

that it is easy for even the beginner to find his way around. 


In England, where I started work two years after my Paris abput » records 
are not generally “accessible as in France, nor are they so logically or 
methodically arranged. The British bureaucracy (unlike the French) was 
slow to develop; and the kind of administrative and judicial records I had 
found in such profusion in France for the 18th century did not make their 
appearance in the United Kingdom until about the 1830s. So there was, far 
more than across the Channel, the problem of the "non-record". There was 
also the "non-archivist"; but his absence never seemed quite to take the 
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propitious form it took in France. The first time I directly suffered 
from him was when I was working in the English West Country (in counties 
such as Hereford and Worcester) in the late 1950s; though I am happy to 
add that things have improved a great deal since then. But, even in 
London at about this time, I came across him: most strikingly of all in 
the Borough of Finsburye I needed some taxation records ~ Poor Law, 

Land Tax and the like; and no country can be so rich in local taxation 
registers as England. So I applied to the Town Clerk (who, in Mngland, 

is the next man down from the Mayor). But, he told me, these records 

were normally in the custody of the bell-ringer (or was it the towm-cryer?) ; 
and the bell-ringer (or town-cryer) was sick. So I never got to see them. 
There is also, in Mngland (and by no means only there), the problem of the 
archivist for whom the records are, like a valuable collection of jewellery, 
to be preserved at all costs - and especially from the prying gaze or touch 
of the historian, In the Public Record Office in London (where there is 
no lack of skilful archivists and where there are now new spacious rooms to 
work in), records are accessible enough; but as you are only permitted to 
take notes in pencil, you run the risk of not being able to de-typher, more 
than a week or two later, what you have taken down. 


But it would be most unfair to leave the Inglish records scene like 
that. Most counties have excellent archives and archivists. I think 
particularly of the extraordinary devotion and initiative of archivists in 
Kent, Essex, Yorkshire, Middlesex and London. I owe a great deal for my 
work on London to Miss E. D. Mercer, County Archivist of Middlesex, and 
Mr. Philip Jones, who has just retired as Deputy Keeper of London Records 
at the Guildhall. But even more I owe ~ in fact just about as much as I 
know (or used to know) about the use and location of London records - to 
Albert Hollaender, Deputy Librarian (though it's time he got promoted) at 
the Guildhall Library. Yet he was a most exacting taskmaster as well as 
a faithful guide and friend. When I was living in London, I used to write 
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for his journa] The Guildhall Miscellany; and Albert, alas, has a passion 
for footnotes. On one occasion, when I was teaching at a London High 
School, he rang me up urgently in the middle of a lesson, and got me out 
of class to tell me, very sternly, that there was no reference number in 
line X on page Y to match the note at the bottom of the page, and that he 
refused to go to press till I had repaired the omission ! 


I first came to Hobart in early February 1961, and met Peter Eldershaw, 
who had recently taken over the Archives Office from Robert Sharman, in the 
cool vaults beneath the Supreme Court building in Franklin Square. It was 
certainly cool: I remember Michael Roe sitting wrapped in a blanket one day 
when the temperature was in the 80s or 90s outside! came as a somewhat 
suspect person, as I wanted to look at the convict records, and these were 
under a sort of cloud since the recent publicity given to them by a visiting, 
and indiscreet, American professor. However, Douglas Pike, then professor 
at the University at Hobart, had given me a satisfactory bill of health, and 
I was recommended to Peter by Bernard Wray. For me it was a most propitious 
encounter; for I found in Peter Eldershaw an archivist who combined three 
rare and essential virtues. First, he was an enthusiast, a scholar and a 
man of intense devotion. Second, he had a rare gift of historical imagina~ 
tion and was not content merely to collect and exhibit records of the past, 
antiquarian-wise, in isolation, And third, he was not only a collector but 
& purveyor of records, who, far from hoarding his records out of sight, in- 
sisted that they should be given publicity and should be purposefully used; 
and, in his paper on “Archives and the Winds of Change", he rightly draws 
attention to the frequent “ignorance shown by academics of the sources they 
could use to elucidate their interests", As a newcomer to Australian archives, 
I was certainly no exception and, for the next half-dozen years - until his 
tragic death in July 1967 - he served me as a faithful guide, philosopher 
and friend. 
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My own field of enquiry was the history of the non-Common Law, or 
social and political, offenders who had been shipped to Australia from 
Britain and Ireland during the whole period of transportation. There 
were two reasons for my choice. One was that Professor Shaw and Dr. 
Robson were already in the field: the first with his general study of 


penal transportation, which took eventual shape in his © 8 t 
Colonies: and the second with his massive sample of what became of 


The Convict Settlers of Australia.’ So, obviously, there was little to 
be gained from attempting another study of the convicts as a whole. But, 
in any case, my real interest lay not so much in transportation as such, 
but rather as a projection of the social and political protest movements 
of the nineteenth century - primarily in Britain, but in Ireland too. So 
I had a dual focus: both the British and Irish and the Australian, and the 
interaction of the two. 


Moreover, I had to look at all the social and political offenders; a 
sample ~ even of the proportions of Dr. Robson's-would not do. For me, a 
sample would have meant a sample of a sample, as the people transported to 
Australia had already gone through a more-or-less fortuitous, and certainly 
& very unaystematic, process of sampling from among the far greater number 
of those taking part in, or who at least were arrested in, those movements 
back at home. So I needed to see the lot. This would have the further 
advantage of making it possible to look through the telescope at both ends - 
that is, to look both at the general pattern and at the individusl case in 
depth. To seek out laws and common factors is to follow the accepted 
practice of the social sciences. To focus on the individual case-history, 
on the abnormal, the departure from the common norm, the exceptional case 
and the "unique event” is to lean towards the antiquarian. Should the 
historian choose between the two; should he adopt the one method and abjure 
the other? Much of the present-day discussion between historians appears 
to assume that this should be so: that there is an antithesis between the 
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two and that never the twain shall meet. This, it seems to me, is to 

make a foolish separation, for the historian, to enrich his vision, should 
be concerned with both and attempt a fusion of the two. For, like point 
and counter~point, the general and the particular, the "pattern" and the 
"unique event", are two of those opposites whose union, through the dialect- 
ical process, makes for a greater measure of historical fium-. 


So much for my general statement of intent. But how was I to begin 
to discover who these men were? Had I been concerned with the convicts 
as a whole, I should, like Dr. Robson, have turned to the transportation 
registers in Home Office 11, giving the names, place and date of conviction 
and the term of sentence of all men leaving England from 1787 to 1868, and 
other papers relating to those who sailed from Ireland. But I was being 
selective about the type of crime, and here these papers could not help me. 
I had, in fact, two preliminary problems to take care of: first to decide 
what crimes to look for; and next to find these crimes and the names of 
those who had committed them. With regard to the first. The "political" 
crime was generally recognizable enough: Scottish Jasobins and Irish rebels 
of the 1790s; Cato Street conspirators; persons charged with treason or 
sedition; Reform Bill rioters; Chartists; Canadian rebels of the 1830s; 
and Young Irishmen of 1848, Yet, even here, the label might be misleading 
and the type of protest be different from what it seemed. Most of the 
Chartists transported to Australia, for example, were "social" rather than 
"political" protesters, sentenced for demolishing houses, assault or food=- 
rioting rather than for treason, armed rebellion or political agitation. 
One Warwickshire Chartist, who arrived at Hobart on the Mandarin in 1840, 
found to his cost that the authorities attached some importance to dis- 
tinctions of the kind; and we find on his record an entry dated 8 November 
1856: “Application for Free Pardon as a Chartist refused" - 


The greater problem, of course, is to distinguish a social~protest type 
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of offender from any other. Where does one draw the line between the 

rebel against society and the man whom society drives, or appears to 

drive, to crime? Broadly, it may , with some reason, be claimed that 

all convicts were the victims of a society that left them in the cold; 

and there is some justice in the claim (was it made by the Hammonds? ) 

that, in a society like England's in the early nineteenth century, there 

was a certain degree of culpability in common between the cattle-maimer 

and urban thief and the magistrate of) High Court judge who sent them to 6 
Van Diemen's Land or Sydney Cove. But, while conceding as much, I am 

not prepared to press the argument too far; and I am inclined to follow 
Professor Shaw and Dr. Robson in attempting to distinguish between the 
common-law offender who simply helps himself or settles a purely personal 
score, and the one who acts with others, or appears to act with others, in 
pursuit of common social goals. Among the latter are, most obviously, 

trade unionists, machine-breakers, food-rioters, demolishers of turnpikes 
and tollegates, senders of threatening letters, administrators of illegal 
oaths, and those numerous types of rebellious Irishmen such as Ribbonmen, 
White Boys, Oak Boys, Right Boys, Thrashers, Rockites and Lady Clares. 
"Assault" may pose a problem, but one to be settled, I presume, according 

to circumstance and the target of attack: was it a symbol of public oppress- 
ion or authority like a policeman, a landlord or a gamekeeperj; or was the 
assault committed to settle a purely private wrong? Even "Robbery", as in 
the case of the charges often made against the machine-breakers of the 1830s, 
might be just another name for "riot". Poaching could pose a problem: was 
it a "social" crime or another form of theft? "Sacrilege", which might seem 
to betray a type of religious dissent, turned out, in practice, to be merely 
self-help at the expense of the parish poor box or the removal of church 
furnishings or plate. Yet there might be an element of discrimination in- 
volved as wells; as in the case of an Irish Roman Catholic, transported for 
"sacrilege" in 1844, who, to quote his own words, was sentenced "for steal~ 
ing silverplate of the Episcopal Free Church in Cork"! Arson could be a 
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bother, too. like assault, it might be the settlement of a purely private 
dispute; or it might be the work of a pyromaniac or one who just did it 
for kicks. But such cases tended to appear haphazardly and in isolation. 
Where arson formed part of a longer-term pattern, it might be assumed to 

be a type of social protest, like machine-breaking or riot: among the 
Irish, for example, or among the 125 Mglishmen transported to Tasmania for 
arson between 1846 and 1853. Such decisions, of course, are arbitrary and 
I can lay no more claim to scientific precision on this score than any one 
else; but, on balance and after reflection, I decided to exclude poaching 
and sacrilege and to retain arson and (generally) assault among my "qualify- 
ing" offences. 


Having decided which crimes were eligible for inclusion, the larger 
problem remained: to identify the criminals, This meant looking through 
the records of each one of the 165,000-odd men and women transported to 
discover which of them could be termed "political" or "social" offenders. 
For persons transported after 1826, this was a fairly easy task as the con- 
vict indents or conduct registers gave the offence; but, before 1826, they 
did note So, for these earlier arrivals, other methods had to be found, 
such as (in the case of England and Wales) falling back on the crime registers 
(in H.0. 26 and 27) in the Public Record Office in London, which give details 
of offences and sentences in all the English counties. Moreover, in Hobart, 
owing to the bureaucratic zeal of Colonel Arthur, such details had been added 
to the conduct registers in the case of those earlier arrivals who were still 
on the books when he took over, In this way, it was possible to push this 
information - essential for my purpose = back to 1808 or 1812, 


The next step was to find out the size of the problem by totting up the 
score. How many "socio-political" convicts were there? In the case of 
England, Scotland and Wales, as Shaw and Robson have already pointed out,” 
the numbers are comparatively small, in fact probably rather less than 1% 
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of the total of those transported. The "politicals", as one would expect, 
are considerably fewer than the social protesters: my om estimate for 

the first is about 125 (just half of these being Chartists) and for the 
second perhaps 600, of whom three-quarters were those transported for their 
part in the "Swing" riots of 1830 alone. The Irishmen were far more 
numerous: according to Professor Shaw's calculation, which I do not propose 
to challenge, some 600 "politicals" = including the 350 United Irishmen of 
1798 and the 60 Fenians of 1867; and the far larger group of protesters 
over tenancy and land, who may have amounted to as many as 1.,000, In 
addition, there were the 200 Canadian rebels ~ Catholic French in the South — 
and Protestant English in the North - of the late 1830s, msking in all a 
grand total of some 5,500 "soedo=political" protesters, or about 3% of all 
transported convicts. 


How many of these came to Hobart and are, therefore, recorded in the 
Tasmanian Archives? Most, of course, went to New South Wales, in view of 
the great number of Irish transported to Sydney between 1798 and 1840. 

(In these years, Tasmania had no Irishmen after 1818). In fact, taking the 
whole transportation period, I would suppose that all but 550-560 Irish 
non-Common Law offenders (4,700 in all) fod their way to Sydney. Of the 
other = the non-Irish = "socio-political" offenders, Sydney received about 
300: among them 149 "Swing" rioters of 1830, 59 Luddites of 1812, 58 Can- 
adians, 5 Scottish Jacobins, 1). Pentridge rebels of 1817, 5 Cato Street 
conspirators, 7 East Anglian food-rioters and machine-breakers of 1816, 

4, Bristol rioters of 1831, 5 Tolpuddle Martyrs, and 7 Chartists of 1839. 


Apart from Sydney and Hobart, there were a few other ports of destina- 
tion, yet they were of comparatively little significance. Only 3 or & 
"socio=politicals” were among the "exiles" sent to Victoria after 180; 
there were about 20 sent to Moreton Bay; and all the 60 Fenians ended up 
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in the old convict gaol at Fremantle in Western Australia. The rest « 
some 1,300 prisoners ~ went to Hobart. Of these, there were 143 Canadians, 
500 Irish and about as many British (including Welshmen and Scots). 
wur Of the Irishmen, all except 11 Young Irelanders of 1848, were social pro- 
testers involved in disputes over the ownership or tenancy of land. (9 of 
them arrived in the same ship, charged with administering illegal oaths, in 
1818; the rest between 184.0 and 1853.) The British - nearly all English- 
men - were more of a mixed bunch. ‘The largest groups were the remaining 
332 machine~breaking country labourers of 1830, and the 125 arsonists from 
the southern and eastern counties transported between 184.6 and 1853. For 
the rest, there were a small number of trade unionists and machine-breakers 
of the 1830s and 1840s, including George Loveless, the Tolpuddle Martyr. 
There was one single Luddite of 1812. There were 12 Yorkshire weavers and 
others transported for high treason in 1820, And there were two other 
small groups besides, who do not often get a mention. One was formed by 
three Kentish labourers who had fought it out with the police in a place 
called Bossenden Wood in 1838. They were the followers of a strange crank 
calling himself Sir William Courtnay (but whose real name was Thom), whom 
they believed to be their Saviour. The others were two men, who at diff- 
erent times, were sentenced to transportation for life on a charge of 
attempted regicide. One had thrown a stone at William IV at Windsor; 

and the other had fired a pistol at Queen Victoria, early in her reign, 

on Constitution Hill, in St. James's Park.” Both monarchs, I am happy 

to record, escaped unhurt. 
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By now I had accumulated some 3,000 names: pretty well all the Tas- 
manians; but, if Professor Shaw's figures are right, I was still short of 
a couple of thousand Sydneysiders; as indeed I still am. By far the bigger 
job remained: to attempt to clothe these skeletal "names" with a semblance 
of flesh and blood. This was the really serious, the laborious, business 
of research; and it is here that the historian is liable to fumble in the 


dark without the archivist's aid. And it was certainly largely due to 

the help and guidance given me over the next years by Peter Eldershaw, 

and. also by Geoffrey Stilwell, that I have been able to make a far better 
job in Hobart than I have been able to make - or can ever hope to make =< 
in Sydney. So it was a divided job between the archivists and the histor=- 
ian. But where should we look for the answers? In the first place, in 
the administrative, or "generalised", records which, in theory at least, 
apply to the convicts as a whole. Of these the basic record is the con~ 
vict indent, which was partly compiled in England and completed at the 

port of arrival. In Hobart, these indents are defective: there are none, 
for example, for women convicts until 1842; and the information they con- 
tain has to be supplemented from the "conduct" registers or description 
lists. From such records one can learn a man's name, his occupation and 
religion, his native place, whether he could read or write, whether he was 
married or single, the number of his children (boys and girls), his crime, 
his place and date of trial, his sentence, the number (and sometimes the 
nature) of any former convictions = and, for good measure, his height, the 
colour of his eyes and any scars, tattoo-marks or other distinctive features. 
So here is the starting-point, the basic personal information that may be 
fed, if the researcher feels so disposed, into the omniverous computer. 


In addition, there are (in Sydney) the muster rolls, the assignment 
and appropriations lists, the marriage and burial registers, not to mention 
the voluminous records in the Governor's or Colonial Secretary's correspond- 
ence that may tell you something of what happened to the prisoner in Aus- 
tralia during the period of his sentence - and sometimes beyond. And, in 
Tasmania (another of Colonel Arthur's innovations), there are such important 
additions to the conduct register as the date of the prisoner's ticket of 
leave and pardon, and the record of every crime and misdemeanour committed 
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during the period of detention. (In Sydney, these have to be looked up 
in other sets of records.) 


But there is also the more particular, and less computerable, informa- 
tion that may be found in what Peter Eldershaw has called the “particular 
instance" records. These may include occasional convicts' letters to 
their friends or families at home (again, these are somewhat rare in Hobart); 
lists of publicans and grants of land; newspaper items; and even the re- 
turns of ships (ineluding the names of passengers and crews) sailing from 
_ Launceston to mainland ports. [It was with the aid of such returns in the 
Tasmanian Archives that I was able to establish - or at least to surmise - 
the names of those among the transported machine-breakers of 1850 who headed 
for the Victorian goldfields in the 1850s. | 


And there are other "particular instance" types of information, extracted 
from the convict on arrival, that are quite peculiar to the Tasmanian records. 
Two, in particular. One is the description, often added to the conduct 
register, of the prisoner's wife and family back homee So we may learn, 
for example, the names of his sons and daughters and whom they married, 
where and how the wife was employed, or whether she had been left "on the 
parish". A more striking innovation, however, was the addition, after 1826, 
of the prisoner's om statement relating to his offence. This has (I think 
misleadingly) been called the prisoner's "confession", It may be a confession: 
sometimes he quite literally repeats the charge on which he has been convicted, 
Sometimes, however, far from confessing his offence, he denies his guilt, 
pleads a case of mistaken identity, or makes the excuse that he was drunk or 
has been led into bad habits by the evil example of others. More character- 
istically, however, the prisoner's statement helps to elucidate or to elaborate 
the nature of his crime. This may take a comparatively trivial form; as in 
the case of the Irish carpenter, sentenced to transportation for "sacrilege" 
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in 1850, who explained that he had stolen "a looking glass and some ham 
from a cushion in a church in West Cork"; or that of the Staffordshire 
labourer whose "sacrilege" had been to have stolen “wine from a church 

in Flint". The additional information given may, however, be of consid- 
erable significance and tell us not only more of the type of crime committed 
but of the motive that prompted its commission. To cite a few examples, 
Dennis Collins, a labourer of York, was the man who was transported for life 
in 1833 for having thrown a stone at William IV. (Later, at Port Arthur, 
he was, somewhat inelegantly, referred bh «. “fa King's tapidery “ «) 

He did not deny the offence; but he added: "I was sentenced to be dram 
on a hurdle, hanged and then to be beheaded and quartered. The reason I 
threw the stone...was that I petitioned the King to restore my pension and 
he refused." The same motive of settling old scores appears in the state- 
ment made by John Bond, an arsonist = and possible Chartist - sentenced at 
Liverpool in 1847. Simply charged with "arson", he elaborates that he 

“set fire to a warehouse, possessors Messrs. Irwin & Eaton at Manchester. 

I did it out of revenge". More vital information is supplied by David 
MoAuley, an Irish miner convicted at Edinburgh in 184.3 of "mobbing, riot 
and assault". He admitted the offence, but added: "It was a strike for 
Wages among the colliers. The men who came to do our work we assaulted 
and turned them off the works. It was at Ayr we struck for wages: we had 
20d. per diem"; and his companion-in-exile, Michael McMorron, adds: "800 
of us struck from the works." Similarly, Thomas Batt, a brickmaker of 
Bristol, transported for "riot" in 1834, explained that he was "rioting to 
raise the price of wages"; and, in the same year, a Middlesex rioter, 
Nicholas Donoghue, adds to the charge of "riotously demolishing a house” in 
Stepney that it was "in consequence of a combination to raise wages". 
Edward Borrell, a Lincolnshire ploughman, convicted of "sending a threaten- 
ing letter", explains that it was “a letter to the overseer of a farm, sig- 
nifying that if he would not reise the wages, his property would be destroyed" 
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And George Loveless, the most renowned of the Tolpuddle men and the only 
one to be transported to Tasmania, repeats the official charge that he 

had "administered an unlawful oath" (the pretext for his and his companions’ 
conviction); but he adds, significantly, the real nature of his crime: "I 
became a member of the Trade Union." 


Among the Irish, too, there are several who tell us something of what 
lay behind the official charges and convictions. Thus John Daley, a Kil- 
kenny farm labourer, sentenced for “assaulting a habitation", explains 
that “they wanted to take my land from me". Another labourer, John Grady, 
of King’s County, charged with the same orime, adds that, in his case, it 
was no private matter but "a Whiteboy's offence". Finally, there is the 
case of John Richard, a Dublin clerk, who, in June 1840 was transported for 
seven years for "being a member of a secret society". His own version of 
the offence is far more specific; it has, moreover, a certain relevance to 
our own times: it was (he said) for “Ribbonism - forming an illegal society 
for the purpose of protecting men of our ow persuasion against the Orange= 
men", But, in his case at least, the "persuasion" may, possibly, have been 
more political than religious; for we learn from his later record that, 
when a probationer at Port Arthur, he was sentenced on four occasions to 
solitary confinement for "positively refusing to attend the place of Divine 
Worship on the Sabbath". 


These, then, are some of the particularities, some of the occasional 
pieces, that emerge from the "microscopic" end of the historian's (and the 
archivist's) telescope. 0n a somewhat larger scale, but still closely de- 
pendent on Peter's "particular instance" record, is the case“history itself. 
The ecase-history of the future ~ drawn as it may be from the highly system- 
atic and comprehensive decennial census of today - will, when every allow- 
ance is made for the prejudices and vagaries of historians, be an almost 
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photographic record, a part that is fully representative of the whole; 

the "wood" will, in fact, be merely the individual "trees" that compose it 
writ large. The same cannot be said of the case-histories of the convict 
records, which emerge as much by chance as by any systematic, or scientific, 
calculation. There are, of course, exceptions: the stories of those 
convicts, for example, who, through their good luck or native talents, rose 
to fame or fortune. But these are the exception; and generally it is a 
matter of chance whether a convict left any sort of recorded mark once he 
ceased to be of any interest to the police authorities or the Colonial Sec- 
retary's office; though I must confess that, as far as my om project is 
concerned, the number of such exceptional and "chance" events has been con= 
siderably augmented by the energy and vigilance displayed on my behalf, dur- 
ing my long absences from Hobart, by Peter Eldershaw and Geoffrey Stilwell. 
They fed me constant bits of information, culled from a variety of sources; 
and it has often been through their efforts that I have been able to look 
more closely through thal telescope, and to assemble the raw materials that, 
pieced together, have made it possible to compile a certain number of case~ 
histories. It is, of course, a chance assortment, but they are not all 
of one kind. There areamong them both villains and heroes, "baddies" and 
"goodies", Artful Dogers and Village Hampdens. 


Among the heroes, I think one must put George Loveless, the Tolpuddle 
leader, pretty high on the list. Loveless, who was a ploughman and Wesleyan 
preacher, was, as we have seen, transported with six other men for administer- 
ing “unlawful oaths" in the course of forming a Friendly Society, or trade 
union, of agricultural workers. He reached Hobart in September 183), was 
exempted from all penal observance by order of Governor Arthur, and sent to 
work as a shepherd and stock-keeper on the domain farm at New Town; and 
later for Major de Gillern at Glen Ayr, near Richmond. Here he learned 
the news that he had been offered a free pardon and a free return passage 
as the result of a great campaign that had been conducted for his and his 
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fellow-prisoners' release. Having made certain that his wife had not 
already sailed from England to join him, he accepted the Government's 
offer, embarked on the Eveline, and reached London, to receive a hero's 
welcome, in June 1837. His views, unlike those of so many others, had 
not changed. He became a Chartist and wrote a pamphlet, The Victims of 
Whiggery, in which he declared: "I believe that nothing will ever be done 
to relieve the distress of the working classes unless they take it into 
their own hands: with these views I left England, and with these views I 
am returned." He settled in Essex and later migrated to Canada; and he 
died in a farm at London, Cntario, in Mareh 187, at the age of 77.! 


Another distinguished prisoner who returned was John Frost, the Chart- 
ist leader, a woollen draper and one-time mayor of Newport, in Monmouthshire. 
In November 1839, Frost led a body of armed miners in an assault on the tom 
and, having first been sentenced to death for high treason, was transported 
to Tasmania with two companions, Zephania Williams and Williem Jones. All 
three were sent to serve their probation on the Tasman Peninsula, and Frost 
became a clerk in the commandant's office at Port Arthur and, later, a school~ 
master at Impression Bay. His probation completed, he went to work at Newtowm 
and Bothwell, and held teaching posts in various parts of the island. In 
1854, he received his conditional pardon and sailed for New York. Here he 
heard news of his freedom and returned to England, where he lectured on con- 
vict life in Australia. Unlike Loveless, however, he gradually abandoned 
his old political beliefs. As age crept on, he took to spiritualism and 
died, at Stapleton, near Bristol, at the ripe old age of 93, in 4877.° 


Most of the Young Irelanders of 1818, like the Canadians of the 1830s, 
had substantial supporters overseas and, with their help, either broke their 
parole or were enabled to leave the island once their period of transporta- 
tion was completed. One of the Irish rebels who stayed behind was Thomas 
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Wall, a young top-sawyer of County Waterford, who was sentenced to four~ 
teen years’ transportation for taking part, under Smith O'Brien's leader~ 
ship, in the assault on the Waterford police barracks in the course of the 
rebellion. Like many "socio-political" protesters, he had no previous 
convictions and appears to have been an altogether exemplary prisoner. 
Sent on probation to work at the 01d Wharf at Hobart, he gained a remission 
of "2 deys per month" (to quote from his conduct record) for "zealous 
attendance at school", He subsequently went to work at Hobart and Snug 
and received further commendation for "meritorious service" in fighting 
fires at Huon. As a result, he was given an early ticket of leave, in 
February 1854; and his conditional pardon followed a year later =~ a bare 
seven years after his arrival in the colony. 


An unusual case was that of Alexander Simpson, a young Jamaican dom- 
estic slave who was transported for life in 1834 for having (in his om 
words) engaged in a "mutiny" and "excited the slaves to rebellion". His 
shipboard reports describe him as being quiet and orderly, and he was con- 
victed only of one single, minor misdemeanour during his period of detention. 
He was given his ticket of leave in 1838, a conditional pardon in 18.0, end 
his freedom only two months later. Yet perheps he was not quite so fortunate 
after all; as slavery, which was the cause of his criginal offence, had been 
abolished within the Empire even before his departure from Jamaica ! 


One of the few Londoners to be transported for any form of social pro- 
test was Thomas Batt, described as a brickmaker, ropemaker and labourer of 
Stepney. Batt took part in a riot “to raise the price of wages" in London 
in 1834 and, with two companions, sailed on the Aurora, which reached Hobart 
Town in October 1835. He was “well-behaved at sea" and received only two 
minor punishments for drunkenness during the next few years. He was given 
his ticket of leave in January 184J., and was recommended for a conditional 
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pardon in October 1846, But, eight months later, before approval came 
through, he died at Launceston at the age of 59. Another unfortunate who 
was transported comparatively late in life was Dennis Collins, the Yorkshire 
labourer who received a life sentence (after having been condemned to be 
hung, dram and quartered) for throwing a stone at William IV. On the 
voyage, he was described as being “intractable” and of having "a vicious and 
irritable temper"; and, though already 58 years old and having lost a leg, 
he was treated with great severity and sent direct to Port Arthur on arrival. 
It was not to be for long. In the following month, he was given two success- 
ive spells of solitary confinement on bread and water for refusing to go to 
work; and he died there three weeks later, In contrast, we may cite the 
more fortunate fate of Richard Wright, an 18-year old Staffordshire miner, 
who was involved in demolishing the Rev. Benjamin Vale's house at Longton, 
near Stoke-on-Trent, in August 184.2 and, for his pains, was shipped to Tas- 
menia for 21 yearse He served 3 years in the Government coal-mines, and 
then, his probation completed, went to work for a number of private employers 
at Fenton Forest, Black Marsh, Hamilton and Sandy Baye His record was a 
good one: he only received reprimands for two minor offences in the course 
of seven years. So he was given an early free pardon, in April 1854; and, 
in February of the next year, he was discharged from the Police Barracks at 
Hobart and sailed on the Derwentwater back to Imgland. He was one of the 
few social protesters who was able to do so. 


But others, while staying behind, either through hard work or more 
than the usual run of luck, achieved success and respectability on the island. 
One of the earliest to do so was George Green, a young hosiery-worker of 22, 
who was sentenced to seven years' transportation as a Luddite at the Notting- 
ham Assizes in March 1812, He worked for the same employer =- a Mr. Humphrey - 
until awarded his freedom "by servitude" (which meant that his term had ex- 
pired) in 1819, In the 1820s, he was in possession of 200 acres of land 
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(100 by grant of Colonel Arthur and 100 by purchase) and was renting a 
further 1,450 acres at Kilby's Corner, near Bothwell. In Mareh 1831, 

an additional grant of 300 acres was made to him and, at this time, his 
stock was said to include seven head of cattle, six horses and 2,500 sheep. 


Among the machine~breakers of 1830 there were a number of men who ac@- 
quired property and fortune. I have already, in a paper read to your 
Association some years ago, told the story (largely constructed, I should 
add, by Mr. Stilwell) of William North and Robert Blake, who came from 
the same Hampshire village, sailed out on the same ship, married sisters 
in Tasmania, and at one time shared a farm at Bothwell.” So I won't re= 
peat it here. There was also Isaac Iles, a ploughman of Tidworth, near 
Andover, who, arriving on the Proteus in August 1831, had an almost un- 
blemished record as a prisoner, and received a free pardon in February 
1836. Iles married Eliza Gifford, a free migrant, in 1835, by whom he 
eventuaily had eight children ~ seven sons and a daughter. Six months 
after his freedom, we find him established as publican of the Canterbury 
Inn, near Colebrook; and he remained in the district, with minor migrations, 
for the next sixty years. He acquired land at Brandy Bottom, which, accord 
ing to the Richmond valuation roll for 1858, consisted of 20 acres of agric- 
ultural land valued at £10 p.a. and 100 acres of pasture close by; by 1865, 
this land had increased in value to £25 a year. He lived there till his 
death, which, the Mercury reports, was in 1896 when he was 95 years of age. 


Another machine~breaker who became a man of substance was Thomas Burbury, 
a young doctor and cattle-dealer, who was transported for life for his part 
in destroying and burning machinery at Beck's steam factory at Coventry in 
1831. He became district constable at Oatlands and, as a result of his ex= 
cellent character and his skill in tracking down sheep~stealers and bush- 
rangers, ke was rewarded with a free pardon in 1839, He prospered, and 
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acquired a butchery, a dwelling house and land in and about Oatlands, 
where he became successively clerk of the Race Course and district 
poundkeeper, before being elected to the newly formed Municipal Council 
in January 1862. He died at Oatlands, in July 1870, a prosperous and 
most highly respected member of the community." 


There was also Gifford White, a Huntingdonshire ploughman, who 
attained a eertain degree of immortality by featuring in Thomas Hood's 
"The Lay of a Labourer". White was transported in 1845 for sending a 
letter to two farmers of Buntisham threatening to destroy the machinery 
they had just installed. He was given his ticket of leave in 185). and a 
conditional pardon two years later. He then travelled over the island 
and. acquired land in the backwoods on the banks of the Shannon River. 

He lived and died there 4.0 years later, when he was described as "a sub=- 
stantial landed proprietor" and a man of an “unblemished reputation". 


But some, as I have said, came to enjoy a somewhat different reputa- 
tion. Among these was an adventurous spirit, Thomas Harding, another 
Hampshire ploughman, who may or may not have been a rogue. Harding was 
transported (after first being sentenced to death) for taking part in the 
demolition of the Headley poor house during the riots of 1830, He seems 
to have been a good worker and had no record of offences in the colony at 
the time of his free pardon in February 1836. But, two years later, he was 
found guilty of receiving five stolen £1 notes and sentenced at the Launceston 
quarter sessions to seven years’transportation. In November 1838, he ab- 
sconded from a road party and a £2 reward was offered for his capture. 
Brought to trial again, his sentence was extended by a further two years. 
Once more, he absconded ~ this time from the custody of a constable who 
was escorting him from Hobart Town to Bridgewater in May 1839. He seems, 
this time, to have been more successful, as his name features on the half- 
yearly lists of absconders for July 184.0, and again in January and July 1842. 


And that, as far as I can discover, is the last we hear of him: 


A more obvious rogue was Patrick Kearney, a linen draper of County 
Axmagh, who was transported for seven years for taking part in the Bristol 
riots of October 1831. He was 25, married, with two children, and might 
perhaps be supposed to be a devout citizen as he had a crucifix and the 
letters INRI inscribed on his right arm. But he had a bad record in the 
colony. Appointed constable at Hobart soon after his arrival, he was 
shortly after suspended for drumkenness and, on a second charge of illegally 
impounding cattle, he was dismissed from the police force. He went on to 
commit twenty-one further offences in the course of the next nine years, 
receiving 36 lashes on one occasion and 50 on another, and spending various 
spells in the stocks and six months' hard labour in the chain gang at Jeru- 
salem. He received his conditional pardon in 188, sixteen years after his 
arrival. 


Among the 332 "Swing"=rioters of 1830 who came to Hobart were two 
young women, who were perhaps not altogether a credit to their sex. One 
was Elizabeth Studham, who, at the age of 20, set fire to the poor house at 
Birchington, in Kent, and was sentenced first to death - and then, by commu~ 
tation, to transportation for life at the Maidstone Winter Assizes of 16530, 
Her gaol report described her eas “supposed to be of loose habits", but the 
surgeon on board the Mary, on which she sailed to Hobart, found her "well 
behaved" and "orderly". Peter Eldershaw, who sent me a copy of her conduct 
record to London, wrote that "she seems to be a lass of some spirit". She 
was indeed! Sent to work in the north of the island, she became a frequent 
inmate of the women's factory at George Town and the House of Correction at 
Launceston, charged with a dozen offences between 1833 and 1843, ranging 
from bad language, disorderly and improper conduct, to theft and neglect of 
duty. She received her conditional pardon in 186 and then disappears from 
the records. 
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An even more dubious character, however, was Elizabeth Parker of 
Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, who was first sentenced to 4 months’ prison 
for machine-breaking (a most unusual offence for a woman!) and, a year 
later, to seven years' transportation for larceny. She appears in the 
Gloucester prison register as a "labourer", but her gaol report described 
her as "a common prostitute" with "connexions of the very worst desorip~ 
tion", and she admitted having been "on the town" for two and 2 half years 
before her conviction. The number of her offences in the colony was 
somewhat higher than Elizabeth Studham's and they were generally of a 
different kind. The most frequent charge is that of drunkenness; on 
one occasion, it is of "indecently exposing her person". She, too, re- 
ceived her conditional pardon in 18.6, These ladies certainly made quite 
a pair: Peter, humowrously, referred to them as my “delectable nymphs" ! 


And now to reverse the telescope: to look from the particular to the 
general, to the "pattern" from the “unique event". In fact, what general 
conclusions may be dram from that part of my study - that relating to the 
non-Irish convicts transported to Tasmania - that is more or less complete? 
How, in particular, do these political and social protesters compare with 
the general run of British convicts studied by Dr. Robson and Professor Shaw? 


Shaw and Robson are agreed that a clear distinction should be made 
between the Britons (Mnglish, Scots and Welsh) and the Irish both as to 
the nature of the transportable crimes committed and of the men who committed 
them. Robson quotes an old tag of the mid-nineteenth century: "A man is 
banished from Scotland for a great crime; from Mngland for a small one; 
and from Ireland, morally speaking, for no crime at al1.""' mis 4s an 
important half-truth and gives us part of an answer to the question why 
Irishmen, regardless of character and previous records, were more liable 
to be transported for comparatively trivial offences than Englishmen or Scots. 
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But it does not take us very far. We get further when we compare the 
"models" of the typical Inglish and the typical Irish convict that Shaw 
and Robson put forward in their books. According to Robson (I paraphrase: 
this is not a quotation), the typieal English convict was a young man in 
his early twenties, unmarried, who lived in a city (London, Glasgow or a 
manufacturing town), who was convicted of larceny, had a sizable previous 
criminal record and continued to commit crimes when he came to the colony. 
In brief, he was a young urban thief with a criminal past and a criminal 
future, The Irishman, on the other hand (and both authors, broadly, agree), 
tended to be older, to be married, to come from the countryside (though 
there was a heavy leavening of city-dwellers from Dublin and Cork), he had 
less of a criminal record either future or past, and he was less likely to 
have been transported for larceny (except the Dubliners) or for any other 
typical common-law offence 


if such, then, is the distinction between the Imglish and the Irish, 
how does one type of Englishmen = the "socio-political" protester - compare 
with the English in general? The short answer is that the "model" of the 
protesting Englishman corresponds far more closely to that of the typical 
Irishman than he does to that of his countryman across St. George's Channel - 
perhaps not so wholly surprising after all, as the Irish had, as we saw, a 
fer higher proportion of protesters in their ranks than the Inglish. In 
short, the English protester tended, like the Irish in general, to be an 
older man, to be married, to come from a country district and to have a com- 
paretively unblemished record both before and after transportation. Yet, 
in one significant respect he differed: the typical Inglish protester (par 
ticularly among the "politicals") is very often a craftsman, either rural 
or urban; whereas the Irish included a relatively high proportion of wm- 
skilled workers ~ again not so surprising as Ireland was still an overwhelm 
ingly agrarian country. 
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This, of course, is a very broad generalisation which, to carry 
greater conviction, needs to be looked at a little more closely. First 
of all, there were important variations and departures from this “norm". 
The more firmly committed of the "politicals", for instance <- such as the 
"treasonable" weavers of 1820, the more "political" Chartists of 1839 and 
1848, and men like George Loveless (although he was| strictly Hod a political 
offender) = were more inclined to be older and to be more solid citizens 
then the rest. At the other end of the scale, there are such cases as 
those (just mentioned) of Thomas Harding, Patrick Kearmey and my two "nymphs" 
of 1830 ~ and there are plenty of others, too - who, quite obviously, do not 
conform to the "Village Hampden" model, The same may be said, too, of one 
entire consignment of protesters =< nominally "politicals" at that: the 
Bristol rioters of 1831. Of the eighteen who came to Tasmania, the average 
age was 25 (slightly less than Robson's average for all convicts transported 
to Australia), and they had ea remarkable record of colonial offences, with 
an average of just under 10 per head (compared with Robson's average for 
this period of only six). So, in their case at least, the English "model" 
(what we may call the “Artful Dodger" model) is far more appropriate than 
the Irish. Yet these are the exception. Two, or even ten or a dozen, 
swallows do not make a summer; nor do my two "nymphs" or the young men 
transported for their part in the Bristol riots present a true picture of 
the social protesters of the period as a whole. for one thing, as I have 
seid, they <- the majority ° were older (und more married) than the average. 
The average age of the "treasonable" weavers of 1820 was 35 (compared with 
Robson's 25.9), and nine in ten of them were married. ‘he Chartists of 
1848 averaged 38, those of 1839 3, and the Potteries rioters of 1842 (the 
least “political” of the Chartist group) only 25 = but over half of them 
were married. As for the largest group of all, the machine-breakers of 
41830, their average age was 29, and more than one in two were married (which 
is 50 per cent. or more above the usual convict average) 5 
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Their record of crime, on the other hand, was well below the average. 
To begin with the two largest groups of social protesters. Only 1 in 4 of 
both "Swing" rioters of 1830 and Potteries rioters of 1842 had been pre=- 
viously convicted (compared with Robson's all-Australian average of six in 
ten) he As for offences committed in the colony, the average for the 
Chartists of 1839 was 4..5, for the weavers of 1812 and the rioters of 1842 
it was 3, for the Chartists of 1848 it was 2.5, and for the machine-breakers 
of 1830 only 1.7. (Robson's figures for Tasmania are 6 per head up to 
48.0 and 4. per head thereafter.) To supplement the statistical evidence, » 
there is the impressionistic testimony of contemporary observers. There 
are numerous examples of the high opinion held of many of these men by 
employers, officials, ministers of religion and others; “even if time per- 
mitted, it would be too tedious to enumerate them. For my present purpose, 
two examples will suffice. The weavers of 1820 received from the surgeon 
of the Lady Ridley, which brought them over, a collective report of “exem- 
plary conduct"; and, six years later, Colonel Arthur, in forwarding a peti- 
tion on their behalf to the Colonial Office, recommended them as “deserving 
characters" 7 Arthur was even more impressed by the generally high moral 
character and behaviour of the machine-breakers of 1830. On the arrival 
of the main body of them aboard the Eliza, he wrote that they were men of 
the "most exemplary conduct"; and, later, when giving evidence before the 
Select Committee on Transportation, he picked them out for special mention 
as convicts of "the better sort" - a view shared by the Directors of the 
Van Diemen's Land Company, who tried (though with only partial success) to 
secure the services of fifty of them for work on their Tasmanian evtates.’® 


So perhaps these men, if one excepts the minority of "Artful Dodgers" 
and “no-hopers", have some claim to that much-abused title of "village 
Hampdens". On the whole, they appear to have been men of considerable 
quality and worth, who deserve to have their names and activities recorded. 
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But this is, of course, only an interim report. Further research - in 
Sydmey, and among the many "missing" Irish = may make it necessary to 
modify some of my present "patterns" and conclusions. Perhaps, with my 
present limited evidence, I have protested, on their behalf, too much. 
Besides, theories sometimes develop and change not only in the course of 
research but of writing. If mine do, I shall be in good company; for 

C. De Darlington tells us that Gregor Mendel, the father of modern genetics, 
changed his mind about the mode of transmission of hereditary factors in the 
course of writing a paper.’ ! And I hope one day, when I have done more 
work in Australia and Europe, to write a book on the whole subject, entitled 
"Social Protest in England = and, maybe, also Ireland - and Transportation 
to Australia" - or something of the kind. If I do, I shall dedicate the 
book to a great Tasmanian, a fine archivist, a humanist and scholar, a man 
of integrity and courage, whose friendship and counsel I have valued: to 
Peter Eldershaw. 


George Rude 
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